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Pressures come from all teach and counsel mil 
lions of different children and youth, to widen the range 


the pivot 
sides to 


GLIDANCE 


IN THI 


of subjects, to improve methods. Schools are asked to do 
far more than they can do with present support and pres- 
en knowledge 

The special problems of education under pressure of 
these demands are now examined. “What is the meaning 
of change (Part 1) in terms of on-going teaching, learn- 
ing, schooling?” These and other key matters are explored 
in Pare Il: “With Emphasis on Educational PROCESS” in 
an analysis that is as balanced and discerning as it is rare 
in textbook publishing. List $5.50 
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The Need for Federal Aid for Education’ 


_ By JOHN K, NORTON 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


"Th woes WHO oppose Federal aid for education 
usually base their objections on the assertion 
that Federal participation is contrary to Ame 
ican tradition and on the fear that it will result 
in Federal control of education. The fact is 
Federal interest in and financial support of ed- 
ucation have been policies which are as old as 
the Federal Government itself. 

The first Federal the 
Ordinance of 1787 recognized the inescapable 


Congress in famous 


mamte 
that 


knowledge and the 


nance of good government and declared 


relation between 
“schools and the means of education shall for 
ever be encouraged.” In every critical period in 
our history, with the exception of the one in 
which we are now living, the Government has 
taken decisive action both in leadership and 
Federal aid to improve education to meet new 
needs. Through land and 
propriations, it helped to found and develop 
the system of public schools which took shape 
in the early 19th century. 

Lincoln, in 1862, signed the Morrill Act estab 
lishing an agricultural college in every state, and 
later legislation extended this action to include 
research and a nation-wide adult 
education in the field of agriculture. Wilson, in 
1917, approved the Smith-Hughes Act establish- 
ing and providing for the partial financing of 
a nation-wide program of vocational education 


grants money ap 


program of 


in public high schools. 

Such Federal leadership and aid have been 
part of the American way in education. 

That Federal action in education has not re 
Federal and 


colleges seems to have escaped the attention of 


sulted in control of our schools 


those who insist that Federal aid leads to control. 

It would seem that, if after 150 
years of Federal participation in education, the 
schools and colleges are still under the control 
and administration of the states and localities, 
the burden of proof is on those who claim that 
control follows aid. Those who so argue forget 
that a strong tradition of state and local respon- 


more than 


1A statement presented to New York State Conference 
on Education, Sept. 20, 1955 
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sibility in education exists in the United States. 
rhere is virtually unanimous agreement among 
both those who favor and those who oppose 
Federal aid for education that it should not be 
accompanied by control. Why should the Fed- 


which after all is‘a 
enact measures involving 
methods, 


eral Government, govern 
ment of the people, 
control? The principles and fiscal 
whereby Federal aid may, be distributed to the 
states without dictating the educational pro- 
gram of the schools, are now clearly understood, 
They 
which twice passed the Senate under the leader- 
ship of the late Senator ‘Taft. 

Furthermore, it is a significant fact that state 
and local initiative in education have always 
been stimulated, rather than weakened, by funda- 
mental educational action at the national level. 
Whenever the Federal Government has given 
educational 


legislation 


were incorporated = in the 


a financial boost to some needed 
service of national concern, the states and local- 
ities have taken over, have developed the new 
service, provided far more than 
the Federal aid for its support. Although 
the Federal Government annually appropriates 
$50,000,000 to aid the program launched in 


1862, the states provide many times that amount 


and have 


to finance this work. 

It is not the states and localities which have 
lost their pristine interest in good education. 
Rather, it is the Federal which 
has faltered in recent years. It has done nothing 
of significance to meet the growing crisis in 
education which began in the depression, con- 


Government 


tinued during the war, and has deepened in 
the postwat period, 

Actually, the 
policy of rank discrimination against education 


Government has adopted a 
as compared with its action in other fields of 
In recent years the Federal Gov- 
ernment skimmed the tax- 


paying ability and has aided practically every 


public need. 
has cream off our 
public service but the schools 

Congress appropriates fabulous sums to insure 
Federal aid is voted to 


build hospitals, roads, and dams; large sums are 


military preparedness. 


provided to aid the farmers and the veterans; 
is financed; 
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a vast program of social security 





and many other public needs are recognized © 
and aided financially. 

There are those who deplore the size of the 
Federal budget and the purposes for which 
Federal funds are expended. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government has become, 
and all signs now indicate it will remain, the 
principal tax collector. The demands of pre- 
paredness, social security, and costs of past wars 
will permit little reduction in Federal expendi 
tures. In spite of urgent efforts to do so, there 
has been little decrease in the Federal budget, 
except the costs of the war in Korea, 

It is generally recognized that one of the pri 
mary blocks to adequate local and state support 
of education is the more than $60,000,000,000 
Federal budget. This effect is increased when 
other important public services receive Federal 
aid while support of education must rest al- 
most solely upon state and local effort. When 
the rapidly mounting school enrollment is also 
taken into consideration, we have factors which 
add up to financial starvation of education, 

Congress has adjusted its thinking, in practi 
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ef ducation’s International Journal— 


cally every area of public service, to take account 
of the new forces and problems with which the 
United States must deal at home and abroad. 
The tragic exception is public education. This 
is the greatest failure in statesmanship of the 
current critical period in our national life. 
Next, let us look at the educational shortages 
which have resulted from the financial starva- 
The 
shortage of qualified teachers and of suitable 


But 


tion of education during the past 20 years. 
school buildings is well known. the crisis 
in education goes far deeper. 

One third of our youths are rejected for mili- 
tary service for mental, physical and educational 
deficiencies. This rejection rate prevailed in 
World War I, again in World War II, and also 
in the Korean conflict. In states with the poorest 
education, the rejection rate reached as high as 
10% —50%. Illiteracy and other results of educa 
tional neglect are major factors in causing these 
shocking rates of rejection. 

A commission appointed by President Eisen 
hower while president of Columbia University, 
after studying this situation, recently reported 
its findings in a book entitled “The Unedu 
cated.” It states: 

In the struggle in which the United States 
and the other free nations are currently en 
maintain their way of life, ow 
strength lies in the quality of our human 
resources—in the competence, imagination 
and dedication of the population—not in 
sheer numbers. We can no longer ignore the 
wastage of our human resources 


gaged to 


Another result of the financial starvation of 
education is an alarming shortage of highly 
trained persons in the technical and professional 
callings. These shortages are serious in peace 
time. They would be critical if war came. It 
is not only in engineers that the Russians are 
out-educating us. They are probably doing so 
in other educational areas as well. 

The shortage of highly trained workers in the 
United States is not due to a lack, but to a waste, 
of manpower. The Commission on Human Re 
sources and Advanced Training has pointed 
out that less than half of our most able youth, 
less than half of our top 25% of talent, stay in 
high school to graduate and go on to college. 

Does failure to give even a fourth-grade educa 
tion to millions of children, and the neglect of 
half of our top talent, protect local control and 


initiative in education? The evidence points in 


the opposite direction. 


The failure of the Federal Government to aid 
the schools, and its discrimination against them, 
is resulting in a number of federal controls of 
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education. For example, the military services 
are now expending huge sums for education. 
Once a youth joined the navy to see the world. 
Now he is exhorted to join the navy, or the air 
force, to get an education. This would not be if 
the schools and colleges of the nation had the 
wherewithal to. give every youth the kind of 
education he should have before he is delivered 
to the armed forces. 

Why have the states and localities not dealt 
decisively with the crisis in education? Will they 
deal with it in the absence of Federal aid? 

For a generation we have known that there 
are weaknesses in the structure of educa 
tion in the United States. Throughout this 


period we have been told “just wait, the states 


basie 


can and will do the job. Educational prosperity 
But the 


numbe r ol 


is just around the corner.” corner has 


never been turned, for a reasons 

The worst educational conditions exist where 
educational leadership is weakest and financial 
resources are lowest. ‘The slum regions of Amer 
ican education would have to levy tax rates for 
schools two to three times as high as we levy in 
New York State to finance even a moderately 
acceptable school program. ‘They have not done 
this, and there is little evidence that they will. 
To expect them to do so is to disregard the fiscal 
facts of life. 

It is sometimes stated by the misinformed 
localities which harbor the 
the United States 
nancially able to provide adequate schools for 
all if they would only modernize their tax sys- 
This 


con 


that the states and 


educational slums of are fi 


tems and make reasonable financial effort. 
the 
sulted. The poorer states generally have made 


argument is baseless when facts are 


greater progress in modernizing their tax sys 


tems than have the richer states More im 


portant, they generally expend a larger per 
centage of the income of their people for public 
schools. Although Missis 
South expend 


states such as 
Arkansas 
only a fraction as much per pupil as does New 
York State, they make considerably greater tax 
effort to support their schools. 

It is 
teachers, school buildings, and other educational 


poo! 


siIppl, Carolina, and 


not only in the poor states in which 


shortages occur. All of these shortages exist in 
New York states. If 
are failing to meet the educational needs of the 


and other rich rich states 
day, how can we expect states which are much 
poorer in educational leadership and in financial 
resources to: do so? 

Furthermore, there are educational problems 
which even the richest states cannot solve with- 
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The terrible slums of New 
York and other great cities are populated largely 
by migrants and their children from states and 
territories with substandard education. I do not 
have to name them to identify the states and 
outlying possessions which supply many of the 
disadvantaged citizens who inhabit the slums 
of New York City. 

New York, like other great cities, struggles 
deal with its spreading slums. 
Hundreds of millions are voted to expand police 
forces, to meet health needs, for unemployment 
relief, for housing projects, for social workers, 


out Federal action. 


valiantly to 


and youth programs. But it often appears to 
be a losing battle. Not only juvenile delinquency 
but parental ignorance, the result of genera 
tions of educational neglect, are at the bottom 
of the situation, Ignorance and poverty cannot 
be quarantined. They literally fly across state 
and territorial boundaries under modern means 
of transportation. 
the so-called best citizens can re- 
treat to the Scarsdales and Great Necks and get 
they the 


effects of educational neglect regardless of its 


Of course, 


first-rate schools. But cannot escape 


location. Every youth rejected in the draft in 
time of war, because his state has denied him 
his educational birthright, must be replaced by 
a youth from a state which has better schools 
in order to raise an army of any given size. The 
taxes of all of us are higher because of educa- 
tion-deprived citizens who move into New York 
City exist in far too 


from rural which 


great abundance 


slums, 
in other sections of the nation. 
Nothing is so ¢ x pe nsive in the end as poor educa 
tion. 

We sometimes fail to realize that good educa- 


tion involves more than a tax levy against in- 


come. Good education is a highly productive 
investment, the effects of which are widespread 
in our complex, interdependent economy. For 
example, the quantity and quality of the raw 
materials produced in one section affect manu 
facturing in another section. Likewise, the pur 
chasing power of one area has repercussions on 
the output of factories and wholesale establish 
ments in other areas 

look to the 
recognize that each generation through the kind 


Furthermore, if we future, we 
of education it provides its youth buys the kind 


of society desired for the next generation—in 
so far as human resources make that possible, 
But if a state is poor, it must devote more of its 


income to the needs of the present generation 


and correspondingly less to preparation for the 
future. If the wealthy states want a better soci- 
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ety, they must contribute to education in the 
poor states, since part of their population will 
come from those areas. Everywhere the improve- 
ment of social conditions is hindered by the in- 
adequate education offered young people in areas 
with meager economic resources. 

It is folly to attempt to deal with educational 
problems which transcend state boundaries 
solely through state and local action. Such prob 
lems can be fundamentally solved only through 
state Federal co-operative action—action 
of the type for which there is ample precedent 
and justification in our past. 


and 


The tragic mistake of recent decades is that 
we have foolishly thought that education was 
solely of state and local concern. It is also of 
national concern whenever its failures result in 
social liabilities which endanger national secur- 
ity and well-being. 

We can no longer wisely limit needed educa 
tional progress, adaptation, and support solely 
to local community vision and tax capacity. 
Such a policy will produce a few splendid school 
systems. It also produces educational slums 
which we must all pay for in the end, in one 
way or another. 

‘The state and the locality should continue to 
be the principal agents in the control and financ 
ing of the schools, There is mounting evidence, 
however, that the Federal Government must also 
come into the picture today, as it has in past 
critical times, because of its superior fiscal capac 


ity and its ability to act through citizens and 
legislators with national perspective. It is not 
a question of either-or. The problem is one of 
finding the particular functions which each level 
of government can best perform. 

By adopting a piece of legislation such as that 
which twice passed the Senate, under the leader- 
ship of Senator Taft, we could abolish the slum 
areas of American education in a few years, at 
the nominal cost of less than $1,000,000,000 a 
year. We could provide guidance programs and 
scholarships for all able youth and remedy our 
shortages in technical and professional occupa- 
tions in less than a decade if a reasonable amount 
of national vision and national resources were 
brought to bear on the problem. As Beardsley 
Rumi recently stated: “The financing problem 
fof education] is a problem of policy, not of re 
sources.” 

We have no Federal policy in education. We 
should have one, providing for needed Federal 
aid—as Ruml and many others, who have taken 
time to study the problem, have proposed. 

All governments—Federal, and local 
belong to the people. We should not let vague 
fears and trumped-up objections prevent us from 
using any, or all, levels of government in provid 


State, 


ing public service which is essential to national 
welfare. Nothing would do more to strengthen 
our ramparts than a program of Federal aid, to 
supplement state and local resources, so that we 
might have an educational program adequate 
to the needs of this dangerous time. 


A New Look at Federal Aid to Edueation 


By ROGER A. FREEMAN’ 


Olympia, Washington 


ry. 

I HREE MAJOR Presidential commissions within 
the past quarter century have studied the needs 
and resources of our elementary and secondary 
schools and considered the question of Federal 
participation in their financial support. President 
Hoover's National Advisory Committee on Edu 


cation in 1929-31 seemed to arrive at an afhirma 


Langlic 
absence 


The author is assistant to Governor Arthur B 
of Washington, In 1954-55, while on a leave of 
he was on the staff of the Commission on Intergovern 
mental Relations, directing the research for its Education 
summer and fall of 1955, he served 
finance to the Committee for 
Education 


Committee, In the 
as a consultant on 
the White House Conference on 


90 


“eC hool 


tive recommendation: ‘Make all future grants 
to states as grants in aid to education in general, 
expendable by each state for all education pur- 
poses, as the state itself may direct.” In the next 
sentence, though, the committee made its sug 
gestion virtually meaningless by conditioning it 
upon the result of further studies: “Such grants 
shall be 


financial 


made only after thorough educational 


and studies have shown to the satis 
faction of the appropriating power that such 
federal aid is justified.” 

President Roosevelt's Advisory Committee on 


Education in 1936-38 proposed Federal grants 
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in aid to the schools, rising from $72,000,000 to 
$202,000,000 annually over a five-year period. 
President Eisenhower's Commission on Inter 
governmental Relations in 1953-55 followed the 
example of the 1929-31 committee but reversed 
the sequence, It first recommended “that responsi 
bility for providing general public education 
continue to rest squarely upon the states and 
their political subdivisions. The commission 
does not recommend a general program of fed 
eral financial assistance to elementary and _ sec 
ondary education, believing that the states have 
the capacity to meet their educational require 
ments.” ‘Then it qualified this statement by 
declaring that temporary Federal financial as 
sistance for school construction was justifiable 
upon a clear factual finding “that one or moreé 
sufficient tax resources to 


states do not have 


support an adequate school system.” ‘The com 
mission overlooked, just as President Hoover's 
committee did in 1931, that it was its own job to 
determine whether “one or more” states lacked 
the fiscal resources to provide adequate services.’ 
The commission’s composition and its history 
changing 


and 


under changing chairmanship 


membership make it understandable why it 
avoided taking a clear-cut stand on controversial 
issues. 

This equivocal position—the “on-one-hand-but 
on-the-other-hand” approach—pervaded much of 
the commission’s deliberations and explains why 
the release of its report on June 28, 1955, barely 
caused a ripple. There had been expectations 
that this report—the first official study of the 
allocation of powers in our Federal system since 
lead to 


1787—would split’ public and 


\s it happened, neithe 


opinion 
heated controversies 


media nor the 


the news public paid much at 


tention to it. Few daily newspapers even men 
tioned the report; hardly any general magazine 


carried a story or referred to it 


The report and 
the files of the commission, whose life expired on 
June 30, 1955, were duly filed in the Archives of 
the | 


nected with it or professionally interested in it 


nited States. Few persons besides those con 


ever knew that the report had been rendered 
Simultaneously with the over-all report of the 


commission, 15 reports of task forces, subcom 


83rd Congress, Sec. 3a reads 


2 Pl 109 
Commission shall determine and rey 
of the Federal Government and the 


activities of this nature 


in part I he 
ort the ability 


States to finance 
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mittees, and special studies were released. ‘They 
contain a wealth of material on many areas of 
governmental activity and may be helptul to 
studies and research projects for a long me to 
None of 


greeted with more silence by the news media in 


come. these task-lorce reports was 


its field than the report of the Education Com 


the committee 


mittee. This is easy to explain 


firmly recommended against Federal aid to 
education and backed up its stand with an array 
of facts, many of which have hitherto been 
unknown or unpublished. [his is obvious heresy 
in a field in which Federal aid has. become the 


first article of faith. 


The Commission on Intergovernmental Rela 
tions decided in February, 1954, to undertake a 
Stall 
April, and in June a Study Committee on Federal 


study on education. work § started in 


Responsibility in the Field of Education was 


appointed, Its 15 members were selected so as 


to be representative of the various sections of 
the country and of organizations with a major 
interest in education. There were 11 protessional 


educators or members of boards of education, 


one former state governor, one state budget 


director, and two members connected with busi 
Dr. Adam § 


former chairman of the 


ness educational interests sennion 
of Salt Lake Utah 
Public School had 


done a nationally recognized job, was chosen 


City, 


Survey Commission which 


chairman of the committee. Only one staff person 


was available to the committee with = little 


secretarial help. Limitation of time and staff 
forced the committee to restrict its work to what 
seemed to be the most urgent subjects within a 


field 
pletely 


obviously could not be com 


The 


on three major areas 


Vast which 


covered committee concentrated 


l I hie allocation ol powers and responsibil 
ities in the field of education 

2. A review of the major existing grant-in-aid 
programs in education 


Q 


5, A study of the need or 


Fed 


sé hools 


desirability of 


cral aid to elementary and secondary 


Ihe third subject absorbed most of the time 
and staff and occu 


and effort of the committee 


pics the largest space in the report. It is the 
which the committee contributed most 
significantly to the literature and knowledge in 
the field 
It was from the 


obvious beginning that the 


committee was divided on the question of Fed 
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eral aid to schools. The committee could have 
tried to arrive at a generalized and carefully 
worded statement, sufficiently broad to be ac 
ceptable to all. But the feelings on both sides 
ran too high to permit this way out. For some 
time it seemed that a compromise might be 
reached, A majority was opposed not only to 
Federal aid to education, but to all Federal aid. 
The minority based its case on the argument 
that if Federal aid was given for the financing of 
other physical facilities, schools should not be 
discriminated against. After protracted debates, 
this wording was agreed on: “While we are 
opposed generally sp aking to grants-in-aid, as 
the whole import of our report has indicated, 
we believe that if that principle is to be aban 
doned and there are to be grants-in-aid, schools 
should not be ignored, If the principle is ac 
cepted and continued that the Federal Govern- 
ment participate in the financing of construction 
of other physical facilities in the State and local 
area, then it should do likewise for publre 
$¢ hools.” 

This was acceptable to the ‘“pro-Federal-aid”’ 
group because it affirmed their claim, ‘The “anti 
Kederal-aid” group found this a good opening to 
transmit to the parent commission their con 
against Federal aid But the 
failed. When “Federal-aid”’ 
members did not sign the report, the other 
that 


bound by the compromise and decided to delete 


viction as such. 


COT Promise four 


members decided they were no longer 


the reference, In the end, 11 members signed the 


report—two with supplemental statements and 


four did not. 

In January and February, 1955, a national 
columnist and a wire service somehow had ob 
tained copies of an earlier version of the still 
confidential committee report and revealed cer 
tain parts of the committee's findings, including 
the compromise on Federal aid which had long 
since been abandoned. After the elimination of 
this qualification, the committee’s report was 
firm and unequivocal on the subject of Federal 
aid to schools: “Schools have been a state and 
local responsibility by long-standing and firmly 
embedded tradition. They should so remain. We 
have not been able to find a state which cannot 
money 


afford to make more available to its 
schools or which is economically unable to sup 
port an adequate school system.” 


Compared with this statement, the other rec 
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ommendations of the committee seem of less 


importance, 
On the subject of responsibility for education, 
the committee found: 


Educational responsibility rests initially with the 
parent, but is shared with the community, the state, 
and the nation. It is a function both of government 
and of private groups. It cannot be allocated to any 
one level of government, but should be undertaken 
at the lowest level capable of its satisfactory perform 
The presumption must be that responsibility 
until there is clear 


ance 
remains within the lesser unit 
demonstration of the necessity of its transfer from one 
to another. 

Ihe committee approved the continued dis 
tribution of surplus agricultural commodities for 
school lunch purposes but felt that Federal cash 
contributions to the program should gradually 
be tapered off. It suggested that Federal aid to 
vocational education be restricted to activities 
which specifically contribute to training for 
defense. It recognized a Federal obligation in 
areas where Federal activities have led to an 
influx of children and thereby imposed a special 
did 


mend Federal aid for library services. 


burden upon communities, It not recom 


The report centers on the needs and resources 
of the elementary and secondary schools. ‘Thesé 
are its findings: 

A vast enrollment increase faces the schools 
with a task of unprecedented magnitude for at 
least a decade ahead. Moreover, large needs hav 
accumulated in years of war and material short 
ag 


The reports in the U, S. Office of Education 


es. The size of the backlog is indeterminable. 


publication on the Status Phase of the School 
Facilities Survey in December, 1953, which had 
been Z 
basis, were seriously questioned. ‘['The reports | 


} 


enerally accepted and quoted as a reliable 


show major internal inconsistencies which raise 
doubts whether the data are comparable and 
whether they can be added to arrive at a national 
total... . It seems that the reports can be used 
only with considerable qualifications. Few con 
clusions can be drawn from them other than that 
school building needs total many billions of 


dollars nationwide, and that some states will 
need to modify existing laws in order to meet the 
needs.” Each year about 40,000 additional class 
rooms will be needed in the public schools to 
house the increase in enrollment and 20,000 for 
replacement. Actual construction in 1954 totaled 


60,000 classrooms. 
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State departments of education reported that 
70,000 teachers were employed who fell short of 
their certification standards and that another 
10,000 teachers were needed to fill requirements. 
This is due, to some degree, to the decreasing 
number of youths at or above college age, a result 
of low birth rates in the 1930's, At the same time, 
the number of school children is skyrocketing. 
Despite this unfavorable supply-demand situa 
tion, the pupil-teacher ratio has remained vit 
tually unchanged since 1900. 

To attract more qualified young people into 
teaching and to build more buildings, more 
money is needed. “Financial support for public 
schools must be sharply increased if all American 
youth are to find an adequate educational oppor 
tunity in the years ahead. We believe that the 
American people will meet the needs of the 
schools, that they will insist in the future, as they 
have in the past, upon an ever-improving edu 
cation for their children, and that they will 
accept the challenge.” 

In the past, school revenues have consistently 
1900 and 


1953, enrollment in the public schools rose 60%; 


risen faster than enrollment. Between 
state and local expenditures for public schools 
1,000% 
from $220 
1930 and 


ment was relatively stable, school revenues almost 


in constant dollars 
$7.8 
1950, when enroll 


increased more than 


(in actual dollars million to 


billion). Between 
doubled in constant dollars. In the five succeed 
ing years, school enrollment rose 20%; current 


school expenditures, 40% in constant dollars. 
1948 1954, 
ing outlays grew from 


$2,000,000,000. 


annual school-build 
$500,000,000 to 


Between and 


ovel 


In 1902 approximately 114% of the national 
income was devoted to public education; by mid 
century education’s share had risen to 3%. “That 
trend shows an increasing recognition by the 
American people of the value of education which 
is certain to continue and likely to grow in the 
years ahead. 

“The question is not whether the United States 
can afford to spend more on education than it 
does now, but how the needed funds can best be 
raised, The nation cannot afford not to do so.” 

The Advisory Committee on Education found 
in 1938: ‘The history of the United States affords 
no more dramatic and significant spectacle than 


I he IGR?® 


the growth of its educational system.” 
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Education Committee commented: “Events of 
the past 15 years have added further evidence to 
that pronouncement. An ever-increasing percent 
age of our youth 5 to 24 years of age is going 
through formalized education for an expanding 
number of years; they are being offered and 
participate in a growing variety ol subjects. 


In quantity our educational system is truly un 


equalled, its accomplishments unprecedented.” 


lhere are, of course, educational deficiencies; 
but some of them are not as serious as they are 
Lhe 
among the population 10 years and older has 
1870 to 6% in 1920 and to 
about 2.3% in 1952. The average age of the 2.8 
1952 


years, an age at which probably not much can 


sometimes pictured to be, illiteracy rate 


fallen from 20% in 


million illiterates in was found to be 56 


be done about educational deficiencies. 
Persons who had fewer than five years of ele 
mentary school education are sometimes called 
functional illiterates. But a Census survey found 
that 95% of those who had completed only four 
grades, and 85% of those who had completed 
only three grades, could both read and write. 
This makes it inappropriate to call them illit 
erate, 
1,500,000 school 


school. An 


[here had been stories that 
were enrolled in 
analysis that 3,000,000 of 


five years old and not in kindergarten; 1.1 mil 


a children not 


gC 
showed them were 
lion, 16 and 17 years old, were largely beyond 
the compulsory attendance age of their respective 
99 40 


96.5% of those 14 and 15 years old were enrolled 


states of the children 7-1% years old and 


in school, 

Statements that the Army rejected hundreds 
of thousands or millions of men because of 
educational deficiencies have had wide publicity. 
could not be substantiated 


These statements 


After 


cCOmMmMIttes 


analyzing Armed Forces test results, the 


concluded “The available evidence 
fails to show that the failure rate in Armed Forces 
tests of mental capacity is related to educational 


the lack of 


There been no 


attainment or that it is result of 


” 


oppor tunity 


the 


educational has 


shifting in military load between states 


because of failure to pass AFQ tests: every state 
has met its draft quota since the passage of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. 


’ Code 
mental Relations 


abbreviation for Commission on Intergovern 
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“The cost of the expansion in enrollment in 
the next ten years can be taken care of by state 
and local governments if they continue to in 
crease their school contributions at the rate at 
which they have been boosting them in recent 
years. It is a truism that all resources in 
the United States, all wealth and income are 
within the the 48 states terri 
tories), and subject to their taxing powers. ‘The 
federal constitution restrains the states’ taxing 


borders of (and 


powers only in regard to foreign trade and cer 
tain (e.g., 


If the tax discriminates against interstate com 


transactions in interstate commerce 


merce).” The existing restrictions upon the fiscal 
powers of the states were imposed not by the 
Federal government, but by the citizens of those 
states upon their own governments. ‘hey are 
not limitations upon the fiscal capacity of the 
states, but only restrictions of the power of 
state legislatures to draw upon that fiscal capac 
ity. The final power over taxes and debts rests 
in the people themselves. They imposed those 
limitations; they can alter or remove them if 
they find them out of step with contemporary 
requirements, 

The main financial advantage of the Federal 
government lies in the political area. 

There is a close relationship at state and local levels 
between the approval of higher expenditures and the 
necessity of raising taxes. State and local budgets 
generally mus¢,;be- balanced. To increase teachers sal 
aries or to construct a new school building may add 
five or 10 mills to the property tax or put another cent 
on the sales tax or raise the rates of the income tax. 
State and locai officials must keep their taxing and 
spending program within the willingness of their 
constituents to tax and bond themselves because many 
of the decisions on tax rates and on bond issues are 
made by the voters directly at the ballot box. 

At the federal level there is no identifiable connec 
tion between a particular expenditure and the neces- 
sity to raise taxes. Thus the natural restraints which 
operate at the lower levels of government are no 
longer effective . Only three of the last 25 Federal 
budgets were balanced, Last, but not least, Congress 
can the debt limit and enact without 
having to submit the issue to a vote of the people. 

It seems that the greater fiscal capacity of the 


raise taxes 


Federal government stems largely from the fact 
that new or greater Federal expenditures do not 
depend upon the approval of the people them 
selves to be taxed more heavily for a particular 
purpose. To the minds of most people, Federal 
aid comes for free. 

The often-heard statement that the property 
tax—which still supplies about half the school 
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revenues—has reached its upper limit cannot 
be substantiated. Property taxes averaged 5% 
of the national income earlier in the 20th cen 
tury, reached 10% in the 1930's, and now equal 
about 3% of the national income. During the 
all other taxes soared from 5% to 
national income. ‘Iwenty to 25 years 


Same time 
25% of the 
ago property taxes totaled more than all other 
taxes—Federal, state, and local—together. ‘Today 
they account for only 11% of all tax collections. 
Ihe property tax deteriorated particularly ‘in 
states where the pressure for needed funds was 


applied at the state level instead of at the local 


level. Higher state aid has sometimes served more 
to lighten the burden of local taxation and to 
relieve local officials of an onerous duty than to 
increase the support of the schools. ‘The availa 
bility of grants-in-aid led to a weakening of local 
responsibility and effort and, in turn, to a 
failure to use local taxing powers adequately. 
It is significant that as a rule the school systems 
which rely most heavily on property taxes are 
able to maintain high expenditure standards; 
conversely, school systems which let the prop 
erty tax deteriorate and depend most heavily on 
state support need the greatest increase in funds 
to bring their education to a desirable level. 


State and local governments are in a better 
financial position than the Federal government. 
Ihe state and local tax burden declined from 
10.8% of the national income to 7.1% in the past 
20 years. During that time the Federal tax burden 
rose from 3.1% to 21.5% of the national income 
While state and local indebtedness declined from 
33% of the national income to 11%, the Federal 
debt soared from 33% to 90% of the national 
income. 

I'here are, of course, variations in fiscal ability 
among states. Historically the case for Federal 
aid has largely been based on the necessity of 
assisting low-income areas. But disparities in 
fiscal capacity have shrunk spectacularly in the 
past 15 to 20 years: 

The spread in per capita income among states 
has narrowed to almost half. Between 1940 and 
1953 per capita income in constant dollars in 
the 


"Of 


the 12 top states rose 37%; in 
states, 96%. The birth rate increased almost three 


12 lowest 


times as fast in the, high-income states as in the 
low-income states; expenditures per pupil and 
teachers salaries improved relatively much faste1 
in the low-income states. 
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Two thirds of the 3.3 million increase in 
school-age children between 1940 and 1952 was 
concentrated in the 12 top-income states. How 
ever, low-income states still have relatively more 
children. The number of school-age children per 
100 adults is 51 in the 12 top-income states and 
69 in the 

Contrary to an oft-heard statement, the resi 
dents of the states do not pay a 
greater percentage of their income for state and 


12 lowest-income states. 
low-income 


local taxes than the residents of high-income 
states, 

The Federal government provides an equaliz 
ing factor through its progressive tax system: it 
takes a larger share of the income of wealthy 
than of states. Federal tax inci 


states poo! 


dence in Mississippi, for example, equals 


19.4% of income payments to individuals; it 
equals 30.4% of income in New York. State and 
more effectively 


local can be 


strengthened by taking less money from the 


governments 


states than by taking out more and returning 
part of it as Federal subsidy. Efforts to narrow the 
gap in ability should aim at raising the economi« 
level of the less wealthy states rather than to 
subsidize them. 

Discrepancies in educational opportunity are 
greater within states than among states. 

If states cannot find almost $3 
billion in state aid in such a way as to assure adequate 


ways to allocate 
educational opportunity, what reason do we have to 
assume that they would accomplish the objective with 
a few hundred million dollars in federal funds? Fed 
eral action could bring about universal educational 
opportunity only if grants-in-aid were conditioned 
upon control of distribution of both state and federal 
funds 

The appropriation of relativeiy small sums of fed 
eral aid for school construction—amounting to 10% 
or 20% of the present state and local outlay of almost 
$2 billion a rather than advance 
construction eligible in one 


may delay 
school Districts not 
year may hold off their building plans on the chance 


vear 


of being able to buy their school houses at 50 cents 
on the dollar a year or two later. 


The IGR Education Committee concluded: 


Every American child has the right to an adequate 
educational opportunity. That opportunity can be 
provided by local communities and states more satis 
factorily and equitably than by the Federal govern 
ment. School boards, in cooperation with state legis 
latures, are in a better determine the 
adequacy of their schools than Congress or any other 


position to 
agency of the Federal government. Free government 
rests on the belief that the people are capable of 
judging vital public issues. No public service is closer 
than the schools 

. The American people have built up over the 


to the peopl 


last century-and-a-half the greatest school system in 
The 


public educational system has shown tremendous and 


the world under state and local responsibility 


flexible enough to 
We believe that it 


consistent progress and proven 
meet new and greater challenges 


will continue to do so 
The committee urged that the following steps 
be taken at state and local levels: 


a. States should participate in the support of both 
current operations and capital outlays of the schools 
where the financing of the needed facilities clearly 
exceeds the ability of the properly organized districts 


Construction aid can be rendered in the form of 


outright grants, loans, or through the creation of 


building authorities. Where necessary, the state should 
help districts by acquiring their bond issues which 


would otherwise not find a ready market 


b. Restrictions upon the taxing and borrowing 


powers of state and local governments should be 


eased or removed if they are out of line with con 
temporary requirements and prevent the financing of 
adequate service and facilities. Provision should be 


made to enable communities to vote higher taxes if 


they so wish 

c. State aid should enable every school district to 
carry on a minimum school program, It should not 
relieve more fortunate districts from exerting their 
efforts. State-aid formulas should provide a minimum 
foundation program and be based on true economic 
this that 
should relate to true values of property and not to 


capacity; will, in most cases, mean they 


assessed values which, in different communities, will 
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have widely differing relationship to actual values. If 
assessments do not express current values, state aid 
should be 


computed by an adjustment factor of 
average assessed value to current market value 


d, State laws should facilitate and stimulate organ 
ization of school districts through consolidation of 
small uneconomical districts into larger units which 
can offer a more complete and diversified school 
program and have a more adequate tax base. 


e. The states should assist local assessors to apply 
uniform standards of property tax assessment through 
out the state in compliance with existing requirements 
of state constitutions and statutes. 

f. States should use their best effort to acquaint 
their citizens with the needs of the schools and to 
urge broad participation in school affairs. This is 
vital because the lag in school support, if any, has 
not been at the state level but at the local level, 
which is most directly under the control of the people 


Some Observations on the White House 


Conference on Education 


By F. E. ENGLEMAN 


Commissioner of Education, 


State of Connecticut 


Vice-Chairman 
Committee for the White House Conference on Education 


| 
1 HE ATMOSPHERE at the opening of the White 
House Conference on Education was charged 
with emotions of many kinds. High hopes, 
confidence, and faith held by many were con 
tradicted by deep suspicion and even fear on 
the part of some. During the preceding months 
the critics had raised reasonable questions on 
the one hand and sometimes had hurled serious 
charges on the other. Plans and proposed pro 
cedures had been examined with doubt and 
even sinister and partisan motives had been 
attributed to the committee, particularly since 
it had begun its work more than a year before. 

November 28, 1955—the day had finally ar 
rived, ‘The White House Conference on Educa 
tion was about to start. Participants nearly 2,000 
strong, together with 500 official observers, nearly 
100 of whom were from foreign countries, merged 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel. The keen competi 
tion for the right to represent the states had left 
many disappointed persons at home, but those 
chosen came for the most part fired with devo 
tion to a great cause. The first session heightened 
this feeling. 

In the beautiful and spacious ballroom, after 
music by the Marine Band and brief prayer, Neil 
McElroy spoke solemnly, frankly, and clearly 
of the significance of the conference and of the 
responsibility each person had as a participant. 
Then the President, much bigger than life, 


appeared on the backdrop to speak by tran- 
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scription. His physical health seemed restored; 
his earnestness and simplicity of speech, together 
with his pledge of the nation’s concern for the 
task at hand, brought inspiration and determina 
Then the Vice 


President, stating first that he was speaking only 


tion to the entire assembly. 


as a father of two children now attending public 
schools and as the husband of a former public 
school teacher, spoke clearly and unequivocally 
on several of the issues before the conference, 
including the problem of financing schools. 
Thus, when the staff director, Clint Pace, quickly 
outlined routine and time schedules of the con 
ference, the first session closed with most tensions 
quieted, but increased enthusiasm coupled with 
a consciousness of heavy personal responsibility 
pervaded the delegates. This same spirit carried 
through the night as evidenced by the efficient 
and eager manner which swept the participants 
the next morning to their work tables with speed 
that amazed the committee and staff. The inten 
sity of spirit and devotion to the task at hand 
held through the rigid schedule of the next 
The belief grew that each person 

bigger 
The _ feelings 


strengthened with each session that whatever 


three days. 


was a part of something much and 


more significant than himself. 


was to come of the deliberations, the individual 
participant could claim a stake. 

Any discussion of the validity of the final 
over-all evaluation of the 


reports or for any 
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conference leads one into an examination of 


the nature and structure of the conference. 


Possibly a few observations on this may not be 
amiss. But first let us describe briefly the agenda 
and organizational plan. 

Six major issues had been identified and 
had been placed in the hands of the workers 
in the form of a Home Work Book. 


centered 


The agenda 


of the conference discussions around 
these issues: What Shall our Schools Accomplish, 
How Shall They be Organized, How Can Quali 
fied ‘Teachers be Procured and Kept, How Can 
We Build Enough Schools, How Shall We Pay 
for Them, and How Can We Obtain Continuing 
Public The 


third professional and two thirds laymen, were 


Interest. 1,820 participants, one 


divided heterogeneously by residence and oc 
cupation and assigned to 166 tables, 11 at a table 
They worked for approximately one-half day 
on each of the issues. At the close of each dis 
cussion, the chairmen left their tables and went 
The 7., 
for the next session, they attempted to distill 
Then the 18 chan 


men formed two groups of nine each to study 


to 18 tables made up only of chairmen. 
the findings of the 166 tables. 


and further distill the findings after which two 
final 
was followed for all problems. 
that 


chairmen wrote the report. This process 


Some contend there was need for only 


one question, How shall we finance our schools? 
Few would discount the importance of this sub 
ject, but the committee felt that policy and scope 
of financing depended in considerable measure 


on some other issues. Thus, the committee 


identified six problems for logical study. Finance, 
by the committee's logic, naturally followed a 
study of the needs relative to programs, teachers, 
school organizations, and buildings. Last seemed 


to be the problem of getting and maintaining 


public interest and support. Surely the people 


of the nation are interested in all of these ques 


tions, and sensible fiscal policy at any level 


should be determined in part at least by the other 
issues. Even though the Federal government 
traditionally plays a different role in education 
from local or even state government, its officials, 
legislative and administrative, are the servants 
of the people. All people have residence at the 
John QO 


that the 


Citizen, 
Federal 


government is not some foreign agency plotting 
. 9 


local level. It is time that 


wherever he resides, realizes 
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against the interests of the people, Likewise, 


time for him to realize that he has the 


make 


has the 


it is 
power to his Federal servants serve him 


though sometimes 


just as he power, 


not exercised, to have his first selectman, mayor, 
or other local official, respond to his wishes 
At any rate, there is ample argument to support 


the decision to include all six problems on the 


agenda because of a national interest in them 


Action that will affect all is needed at every 


level of government. 


Since the a working, not 


committee desired 


a listening, conference, it gave much thought 
to the size of groups and how the participants 
were to be chosen. All this was related to struc 
ture. After deciding upon 2,000 delegates, the 
committee agreed that 1,400 would be chosen 
by the states on a state population basis and that 
300 would be allotted to national organizations 


The S00 


were to include congressmen who are on com 
Federal 


education. remaining 


interested in 
mittees related to education and a few 
the governors, chief state school 


held in 


administrators 


officers, and the others were to be 


reserve. In fact, this latter category finally 


totalled 120. 
The pattern and structure took its particular 


the con 


form, because committee wanted the 


ference to permit every participant to play an 
active role and to dig into all of the issues. So 


the design of the conference evolved. It was 


a plan to permit maximum participation by all 
on all subjects and at the same time allow more 
thorough concentration and more continuous 


deliberation by some (the chairmen) on all 


subjec ts. 


It seems clear that the machinery worked, 


even if the end products are disappointing 


to some people. ‘The organization was sufficiently 


clear, the staff assistance on typing, guiding, 


errand-running, and the like so complete, the 
facilities so compact that litthe mechanical dif 


ficulty prevailed. Even the close proximity of 


tables and resulting noises seemed to be no 


serious obstacle to discussion and work 


The 


approaches to make more efficient group partici 


American people have designed many 


pation, conference techniques, and group dy 


namics. Possibly the plan of the White House 


Conference may contribute still more to thes 


areas of American life. Careful analysis of the 
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workings of this conference, particularly the 
chairmen’s tables and the processes of distilling, 
should be done by group dynamics experts. 
Weaknesses 


identified. Possibly the structure and processes 


should be spotted and _ strengths 
of this conference may have given support and 
validity to previously little-tried group pro 
cedures. 

The White House Conference proved, to the 
disappointment of some, that pat answers cannot 
be found to the solution of problems as complex 
as education presents. ‘The reports, by the very 
nature and scope of the areas being discussed, 
were often couched in broad general language. 
The charge that they were mere repetition of 
old clichés or glittering platitudes bears closer 
scrutiny. Time did not permit the identification 
of all the concrete details nor did space permit 
their reporting. It seems fair to state, however, 
that the participants understood their inner 
meanings and will report them back home, even 
though some critics were not able to share their 
insights. 

Few people will contend that the six discus 
vion issues do not get at the heart of our educa 
tion problems. Few who study these problems 
find that any one of them can be solved by some 
startling discovery or by application of a simple 
formula. The conference did not attempt this, 
although a few participants came with neatly 
packaged and personally autographed solutions. 
These evaporated in the bright light of open 
scrutiny and frank analysis afforded by the small 
working groups. The strength of the conference 
lay in the fact that any data, any opinion, any 
philosophy, any solution had to stand the calm 
scrutiny of a diverse but capable group of 
people sitting around one small table where 
question and answer was possible at all times. 
These heterogeneous Americans had proved 
their intelligence and leadership in their re 
spective states. No one could make irresponsible 
statements and walk away or out the backstage 
door from his audience. Thus, the participants, 
when reaching decisions relative to their reports, 
were forced in the direction of principles, general 
statements, rather than simple, concrete sp¢ 
Possibly this very condition have 


cifics. may 


buried imaginative ideas 


which, if put in practice, could contribute much 


some unique and 


to education. But it also plowed under crackpot 
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and pet theories of unsound character. The 
system of carbon note-taking and the announced 
policy of receiving minority suggestions by the 
committee will serve, it seems, to salvage unique 
suggestions that, by the structure of the con 
ference, might have been lost. 

The soundness of the final reports in terms of 
representing the findings of the several tables 
deserves careful analysis. Did the process of using 
table-chairmen and the chairman of table-chair 
distill the thinking of 
nearly 2,000 persons? Or did the process simply 


men consolidate and 
dilute and make ambiguous the conclusions of 


the first-round discussions? Possibly there was 
some of both, though the idea seems a contra- 
If there was dilution or deliberate or 


first-, 


diction. 


inadvertent ambiguity or deletions of 
second-, or third-round conclusions, the oppor 
offered to all 


reports pointing out the fact. Very few supple 


tunity was persons to turn in 
mentary reports or complaints have been re 
ceived to date. 

The validity of the final findings can be deter 
mined, in part at least, by a check with the 
delegates. The writer made a sampling of some 
50 delegates on this very point; they were almost 
unanimous in their opinion that the final reports 
in most particulars reflected the findings of their 
tables. Furthermore, during the reading of the 
final reports, the audience reflected approval in 
such ways as the nodding of heads, knowing looks 
cast at table colleagues, and whispered state- 
ments: “Those are the very words of our table,” 
“Why John Doe that,” lifted 


sentences out of our report.” 


said “They've 
It would be overlooking something of real 
significance if it were concluded that the con 


ference can be judged solely by the final reports. 


The effects on the participants will affect, in 
turn, the nation’s thinking. Casual observation 
of the 166 working tables made up of persons 
of great diversity of occupation and residence 
showed that Americans can, through tolerant 
discussion and careful examination of the facts, 
reach mutually acceptable conclusions on mat 
Amidst there 
always emerged a community of convictions. The 


ters educational. the differences 
very smallness of the groups and the continuity 
of membership seemed to demand _ individual 
responsibility, calmness, and a sense of fair play 


This was evidenced everywhere. The spirit of 
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sé arching for the best in the light of evidence, 
experience, and human values pervaded every 
work session. As the time rushed madly on, the 
discussions brought into bold reliet and into 
the consciousness of all the revolutionary tact 
that America, though once large, is now small; 
though once provincial, is now cosmopolitan; 
though once a scattered people ol isolated and 
autonomous small communities, 1s now inte! 
related and interdependent. Few persons lett the 
conterence without a stronger feeling of unity 
and brotherhood with the people ol other states. 
Proot was abundant that, although solution to 
educational problems will vary trom place to 
place, there are common denominators which 
can and should be sought. 

Lhe point here is that the delegates, each a 
leader in his own right, will go back to his own 
state changed a little, inwardly stirred, and filled 
with a desire to share his experiences with his 
neighbors. In the final analysis, the neighbor 
hood, if our democracy works, constitutes the 
force which brings ofhcial government action, 
whether it be school district, state or federal. 

l'o those who had watched citizens work on 
school problems at the local and state level, it 
was no surprise to find that the two thirds who 
were not educators also brought confidence, in 
sights, imagination, and demands for an educa 
tional program designed for the future, not the 
past. The laymen did not bugle a “retreat,” but 


rather gave the firm command of “forward.” 
They reafirmed in no uncertain terms their 
faith in universal education with equal oppo 
tunity for all. They did not admit defeat on the 
teacher supply problem nor suggest a lowering 
of standards, Rather, they said higher standards 
of teacher preparation will attract more teachers. 


l'o get the necessary teachers and buildings, 
they frankly stated that the nation could easily 
meet the financial outlay and pointed to broad 
tax bases as one way to raise the money. In all 
this, with the occasional exception, the laymen 
seemed more confident than did 
Possibly any evaluation of the White Housé 
Conference should include any precedents that 
seem to have been set. First, claim can be made 


that never before had Congress appropriated 
money for use by the states to gather data and 
hold state conferences as preliminary to a na 


tional meeting. Second, Congress seemed to take 
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the educators. 


a new step when another appropriation was 


made to pay the travel expenses of those chosen 


by the states to attend the national meeting. 
Third, no previous conference had been held 
with similar criteria and methods for choosing 
participants. The delegates were indeed broad 
gauged in training and experience. It would seem 
that almost every social and economic group was 
represented by its ablest people. In addition, 
education, both public and private, sent men 
of great stature. Fourth, education will be helped 
when a group of leaders representing so many 
facets of American life express firmly such con 
VICtLONS as: 

child to 
12th grade 


a. It is the American birthright of every 


have an education through the 


The teaching profession is of such worth and 
dignity that it is a public re sponsibility to provide 
teachers with the personal and professional re 
sources they need 


Responsibility rests upon the state and Federal 
government to participate in the financial support 
ol public schools 


Ihe control of education must always be in the 
hands of the people 

Education should be so structured as to insure 
protessional roles to be played by the state and 
Federal government in proper co-ordination with 
the local district 

Education requires the continuous study and sup 
port of laymen as well as educators 

enlist 


Ihe cause of education is so good as to 


the interest and help of every citizen 
The committee took considerable satisfaction 
belief had 


It was obvious that every participant 


in the that it achieved one major 
objective 
was being given the opportunity, not once, but 
many times LO pres nt information, voice opinion, 
tell of experiences, and propose solutions, Fur 
each 


added to the 


thermore, the contribution olf person was 


judged by table associates and 
report evidence 

On the day following the last session, Charles 
I Carroll, State Public 


Instruction in evaluated the 


Superintendent of 
North 


before 


Carolina, 
conference a meeting of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers 


The over-all 


In part he said: 
which the White 
Conference on Education has been organized and 


manner in House 





In the March 31st Issue 
American and Soviet Study of 
Science 


By Walter Crosby Eells 
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conducted is within itself a genuine and impressive 
tribute to the American system of free public educa 
tion. Most of the participants are products of this 
American system. 

A majority of the delegates came uninstructed and 
participated in a free open manner in the best 
American custom and tradition. 

The delegates came largely as strangers with diverse 
wert skeptical -possibly 


backgrounds. Some suspi 


cious, However, acquaintanceship and discussion re 


CORRESPONDENCE 


vealed common ideals and aspirations. A common 


denominator was found. Conclusions were reached. 
Delegates departed with mutual respect and esteern 
each better for the experience. 

This type of national conference could not have 
happened nor could it have succeeded elsewhere. It 
succeeded here because our system of education over 
a period of one hundred fifty years and more has 
succeeded in helping to develop and inculcate within 


its products a free open mind. 


No Danger in Federal Aid to Edueation 


Ox; OF THE STATEMENTS in the article, ‘The 
Dangers of Federal Aid to Education” (SCHOOL 
AND Society, Sept. 17, 1955), is that “the goal 
sought is equality of educational opportunity for 
every boy and girl in the United States.” Every 
educational finance program, including those in 
operation in the states and those proposed for 
the Federal government, envisage quite large 
differentials between the lowest and the highest 
school, All, however, tend to bring up the ex 
treme low end of the distribution to something 
more nearly approaching adequate support of 
education, 

Another statement is that “the only measuring 
stick proposed and, indeed, the only measuring 


While 


money may not be everything, it appears to be 


stick available is that of money spent.” 


almost a sine qua non for good schools, Accord 
ing to the study, “Expenditures for Education at 
the Mid-Century,” by the U, S, Office of Educa 
tion, the support of schools in the U. S. varies 
from $200 to over $12,000 per classroom. Should 
not all schools be assured of enough support to 
employ at least a reasonable number of qualified 
teachers at a fair wage and to pay for the other 
running expenses of schools? 

Mr. Burkhart claims that there is considerable 
difference in the states in the amount of consoli 
that have effected and in the eth 


dation they 


ciency of their organization, Interestingly, the 
very states which have the most efficient form of 
organization according to Mr. Burkhart—Ala 
bama, Kentucky, Louisiana, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia—are all in the group 
For the U., S. 


rural 


Georgia, 


of states which need aid the most. 
as a whole, the extra expenditure for 


schools occasioned by the presence of small 
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schools amounted to only 16% in 1949-50. It is 
less now. 

Ihe charge is made that school needs are 
exaggerated and that all the needs of schools can 
be met by states and localities. Since, in Burk 
hart’s opinion, it is impossible to equalize any 
how, why should any state attempt equalization? 

No doubt, each state can take care of its educa 
tional program. But each of the poorer states 
must subject itself to a rate of taxation and an 
austerity program such as were required for the 
whole country at the height of World War II. 
The idea that any state can have a good educa 
tional program for its youth without help from 
the Federal government is most attractive, but, 
if rates of taxation are to be kept within ordinary 
range, it is impossible. 

fo Burkhart, 
Kederal 
land-grant colleges? 


Federal air necessarily brings 


What 


There has been no 


control, about Federal aid to 
inter 
ference by the Federal government in this field. 
Second, is there anything necessarily bad about 
some Federal control? An impartial study of the 
situation would no doubt disclose almost uni 
versal acceptance of such controls as the U. S. 
sureau of Roads and Highways has exercised in 


regard to the construction and maintenance of 


S 
highways. 
Tigert, S. M. 


Brownell, and John Foster Dulles as being op 


Finally, he quotes John J. 


posed to Federal aid to education. It should be 
comparatively easy to provide names of equal 
eminence for each one that Mr. Burkhart can 
quote from that side. Offhand thinks of 
Robert ‘Taft, Walter Lippmann, and virtually 
every authority in educational finance. 


one 


It is not possible to have theoretically perfect 
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equalization. The proponents of equalization 
within states and equalization between states are 
not proposing one level of support for all schools, 
but merely that all schools be supported up to 
at least some minimum standard of opportunity. 
Proponents of equalization realize that financial 
support of a school system does not guarantee 
efficiency in operation or real opportunity for 
its pupils, but maintain that reasonable support 
of schools is a necessary prerequisite to a good 


child 


a good education, but, rather, a decent classroom 


school system. No one can guarantee a 
which is not overcrowded, a qualified teacher, 


and a reasonable amount of instructional and 
other materials. The poorest state can have a 


good school system if it is willing to tax itself 


EVENTS 


Federal Aid to 


ry. 
| HE OMISSION of higher education from the 


agenda of the recent White House Conference 


on Education suggests the need for a discussion 


on a national scale of problems of properly 


financing the colleges and universities. Few will 


doubt that this question is of crucial importance 


in our time. 


Institutions of higher learning currently ob 


tain funds from local and state governments, 


private sources, and philanthropic and other 


foundations. As the costs for faculty salaries, re 
search, building construction, and plant main 
tenance constantly rise, so do the financial needs 


of these schools 


Society, industry, and government make more 
and more demands upon higher education. An 
adequate number of qualified teachers must be 
prepared. More scientists are required for the 
complex machinery of modern life There is 


a cry over the insufhiciency of engineers in the 
face of rapid expansion of engineering education 


in the U.S.S.R. 


It is only just to expect greater financial sup 
Federal 


share of the 


port if these demands are to be met. ‘The 


government, too, must pay its 


mounting cost of higher education. For one 
thing, it might put into operation some of the 


recommendations of the report of the President's 
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four or more times the percentage of its income 
available after the bare necessities of life have 
been provided, compared to the many prosperous 
states, but not many states will have the forti- 
tude to do this. It is possible for the Federal 
government, by the expenditure of a reasonable 
sum, to aid the states in removing the worst 


The 


the American school system with its 


inequalities within their borders. whole 
history of 
insistence on local control, even when much 
support is received from the state, indicates that 
there will be local control of schools when the 


Federal 
to the 


government distributes aid for schools 
states. 
EvuGene S. I 


Tallahassee 


AWLER 


Florida State University, 


Higher Kdueation 


Commission on Higher Education (1947) 


Scholarships for civilian students will help the 
qualified and the deserving to stay in college 
in spite of higher tuition rates 


If the colleges and universities are to be able 


to do their best in educating the “impending 


tidal wave” of students, they must be granted 


the means. Hitherto, the matter of financing 
ufficrently 


adequate \ll 


concerned in some 


higher education has not been con 


sistent, systemats« ol aAYCTICICS 


of the nation which are way 


with the process and product of the higher learn 
ing should co-operate for the better support of 
collegiate institutions. The Federal government 


must face up to its part in the promotion of 


the work of the American colleges and univer 


W.W.B 


SILICS 


NEA Opposition to the 
Powell Amendment 


\. CASE’ 


Commission of the 


chairman of the Legislative 
National 
} 


tion, released the following statement, Jan 25, 


EVELY 
I duc ation \ssoc la 
1956, on the anti-segregation amendment to the 
school construction bill proposed by Rep, Adam 
C. Powell 

Adam ( Powell of New 


York has 


Representative 
| 
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renewed his plea for an amendment to the pending 
school construction bill in the House of Representa 
federal funds for 


school con 


that do 


tives that would deny 


struction to states or local school districts 
not open their schools to all children “without regard 
to race, in conformity with the requirements of the 
United States Supreme Court decisions.”” Mr. Powell 
has modified his amendment to hoid federal 


in escrow to be payable whenever a local district 


funds 


complies with the decrees of the Court 

While the Legislative Commission appreciates Mr 
Powell's assurances of support for a school construc 
tion bill, it remains opposed to his amendment be 
cause it believes that the benefits from federal assist 
ance for emergency school construction for children 
of all races far outweigh the temporary disadvantages 
that arise from the unwillingness of a few 
to comply at once with the Supreme Court decision 
Board of Education. Mr 
What 


is the morality of insisting on an amendment which 


states 


and decrees in Brown y 
Powell declares that a moral issue is at stake 


will allow those who are opposed to any kind of 
federal aid for educatio& to wrap themselves in the 
mantle of concern for equal rights for all citizens? 
The NEA deceived 
by the sudden concern over civil rights expressed 
by some members of Congress whose voting records 


Legislative Commission is not 


show no previous evidence of favoring either civil 
rights or school legislation 

The NEA has repeatedly belief 
federal education legislation should be a non-partisan 
It would be tragic if the Powell amendment 


stated its that 


concern 
were placed on the school construction bill with the 
help of those who wish to gain political advantage 
from the civil rights and education bills without 
doing anything to promote either cause 

As a political stratagem, the Powell 
if adopted, will undoubtedly kill a school construc 
Would it 


an orderly solution to the problem of school integra 


amendment 


tion bill in this Congress contribute to 


tion if it were adopted? ‘The Legislative Commission 
thinks not, Rather, it would bypass and disrupt the 
procedures laid down by the Supreme Court in its 
decree of May 31, 1955. This decree declared racial 
discrimination in public education to be unconstitu 
tional and said: “All provisions of federal, state, or 
local law permitting such discrimination must yield 
to this principle 3 

But the Court recognized fully the problems that 
would accompany the process of integration at the 
local level. ‘Thus it ordered the lower federal courts 
to “require the defendants to make a prompt and 
reasonable start toward full compliance with our 
May 17, 1954 ruling” and to “consider the adequacy 
of any plans the defendants may propose to meet 
these problems and to effectuate a transition to a 
racially. nondiscriminatory school system. During 
this period of transition, the courts will retain juris 
diction of these cases.” (Emphasis added.) 


Mr. Powell 
to abide by the Court's decrees 


and his supporters seem unwilling 


They ask full com 


pliance at once by all local school districts as the 
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price for receiving federal funds for school construc- 
tion. They show no faith in the power of the federal 
courts to see that their decrees are carried out in an 
orderly fashion. I, for one, do not concede that the 


federal courts and law enforcement agencies cannot 
or will not make the provisions of the Constitution 
operable in every local school district 

I was glad to see the President express once again 
in his press conference of January 25 his concern 
for prompt action on a school construction bill, un 
that 


Members of Congress 


complicated by amendments will serve only 
to block any hope of action 
ought to vote in the interest of all American school 
Powell amendment, and _ for 


children—against the 


the bill. 


Federal Aid Without 
Federal Control 


IN His PAPER, “Achieving the American Ideal 
of Equality through Education,” presented Nov. 
21, 1955, at a conference held in connection with 
the inauguration of Hollis L. Caswell as presi 
dent of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Arthur F, 
Teachers Association, made the following state 


Corey, executive secretary, California 


ment: 
Ihe danger of Federal control of education is to 
to others an 


convenient excuse and 


The profession has fallen into 


some merely a 
eager rationalization 
a trap by joining its critics in loudly decrying the 
danger of Federal control. Dangerous Federal con 
trols are highly improbable and some Federal control 
104) 


(Continued on page 
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exploring today’s 
opportunities are 


Teachers interested in 
wonderful 


invited to consult 
Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 East Jackson Bivd., 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 
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THE TUITION pian 


WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN | RETIRE? 


The method by which more than 
How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 400 schools and colleges grant the 


The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, convenience of monthly payments 
travel, the other things that make the years of : ; ee 
retirement worth while for the educator? while they receive their tuition and 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone other fees in full at the beginning of 
who retired on a fixed income. He receives the same 
number of dollars in his pension check each month, 
but he has seen his purchasing power dwindling away 
in recent years. The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to ments, reduces operating costs and 
college staff members, now tries to do something ; 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% enhances good will. 
of their annuity premiums to the new College Re- 
tirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA. A descriptive brochure will be sent 

Any employee of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


the term. 


to schools and colleges promptly upon 


request. 





COLLEGE RETIREMENT THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
EQUITIES FUND | 347 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 























Federal Control of Public Education 
By DAWSON HALES 


In this critical appraisal the author examines the perennial issue of local educational 
control versus increased participation by the states and the federal government. 
After analyzing the strengths and weaknesses of local control as practiced in contem- 
porary America, compared with the period from 1830 to 1850, Dr. Hales traces the 
growth of federal participation in education and explores the direction it is likely 
to take in the future. Finally, he suggests how an effective federal program may be 
evolved—a program that will remedy the weaknesses of local control while avoiding 


the disadvantages of federai control. 


Here is a book which is proving of value and interest to school administrators 


and students in educational administration. 1954 144 pages $3.75 











BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by KENNETH H. HANSEN, 


Western State Collene of Colorado 


This refreshingly new introductory text treats the 
problem of teaching as a life work, systematically 
and enthusiastically. It shows your students what 
the actual work of teaching involves, emphasizing 
the social nature of education in American society 
The text will help you attract the ablest of your 
students to the teaching profession and make them 
realize that teaching can be “a supremely important 
vitally interesting, permanently challenging and re 


warding life work.” 


Written in plain, but literate English, the text avoids 
the sentimental ‘‘so-you-want-to-be-a-teacher” ap 
proach. It gives students less chance to develop the 
common attitude, “When you've had one education 


course, you've had them all 


approx 46% pages 5%" » 8%" Published Feb. 1956 


WHITE AND NEGRO 
SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 


AN ANALYSIS OF BIRACIAL EDUCATION 


by TRUMAN M. PIERCE, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and JAMES B. KINCHELOE, R. EDGAR MOORE,GALEN 
N. DREWRY, and BENNIE E. CARMICHAEL, all active in 
the Southern States Cooperative Program in Educational 


Administration 


This important new book deals objectively with the 
segregation problem in education. The authors set 
forth, analyze, and interpret facts concerning the 
dual school system of the South to the end that the 
findings may be useful in dealing with the segrega 
tion issue and other problems in Southern education 
The Ford Foundation sponsored the research upon 
which this text is based. Topics include: regional 
wealth, school revenues and expenditures, data on 
teaching personnel and school facilities, future work 
of Southern educators, guides for consideration in 
resolving the issues faced by the South's public 


S4 hools 


338 pages Published 1955 


Fon approval copies unifa 


Prentice-Hall, luc. 
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would be eminently desirable. The Federal Govern- 
ment could well establish minimum standards for 
teacher education, school building construction, 
length of the school term, and many other physical 
aspects of the school program, at the same time 
recognizing that control of what children study and 
how they are taught must remain with the thousands 
of local school boards throughout the United States. 
Ihe local school board is the most fiercely independ 
ent and autonomous unit in American government. 
Informed students of educational history are not 
worried about these local units surrendering their 
prerogatives in protecting our children from the regi- 
mentation and thought control which would be so 
inimical to our freedom. There is nothing inherently 
dangerous in Federal subsidies. History proves that 
subsidy brings control only when control is planned 
and desired, and control can be avoided when it is 
considered inadvisable. Congress, to a man, loudly 
disavows any intent to interfere with the nature of 
the educational program, Educational leadership in 
our schools and colleges has been derelict in its hesi 
tancy to take a bold and united position on the 
issue of Federal aid for the public schools 


RECENT) ; , 


HILL, LENA C., and H. E. MEHRENS, The 
Farmer's Wings, pp. 44, 50 cents; quantity rates; 
McNAMARA, MAXINE E., and INEZ K 
MEHRENS, Tilly the Tiger and How She Came to 
Washington, pp. 31, 50 cents; quantity rates. 
National Aviation Education Council, 1025 Con 
necticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1955 


editions 


HOLMES, HENRY W., The Last Best Hope Democ 
racy Makes New Demands on Education, pp. 59, 
$1.50; KOTINSKY, RUTH, and HELEN L. 
WITEMER 
Mental Health: Theory, Practice, Evaluation, pp 
362, $5.00. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
$8, Mass. 1955 editions. 


(editors), Community Programs for 


HOLMES, OLIVER, and WYMAN, Liberty and the 
Law, pp 56; Get into the Game, pp. 62. Civic 
Education Center, Tufts University, Medford 56, 
Mass. 1955 editions. 


HORKHEIMER, PATRICIA A. Elementary Teach 
ers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. 12th 
edition. Pp, 315. Educators Progress Service, Ran 
dolph, Wis. 1955. $5.50. 


HORWIC H, FRANCES R. Understanding Yourself 
and Your Child Pp. 20. National Society for Crip 
pled Children and Adults, Chicago 3, Ill. 1955 


50 cents 
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GRADUATE EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
THE RADCLIFFE Ph.D: A REPORT BY A FACULTY-TRUSTEE COMMITTEI 


BERNICE B. CRONKHITE, Chairman 


Radcliffe College is one of the big three in the field of graduate education for women. This profile of the 
Radcliffe Ph.D. has, therefore, a national significance. Taking off from the interesting data gathered from 
questionnaires and letters sent to the women who have received Ph.D.’s at Radcliffe in the past fifty years, 
it tells what graduate education has in fact led to for these women. The authors also discuss the question, 
‘who should go to graduate school?”, describe the roles of teacher, dean, and student in the new pattern of 
graduate education, and present detailed information on financing of graduate education. This book creates 
new understanding of the significance of graduate education — for women, for the institutions that provide 
their education, and for the society that increasingly needs highly trained individuals. It should prove in- 
valuable to students and their parents, to teachers advising their able students, and to faculty members and 


administrators responsible for women graduate students lilustrated $3.50 


LINGUISTIC SCIENCE AND 
THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


By HENRY LEE SMITH ly An important examination of the recent advances in linguistic science 


and of the applicability of linguistics to the teaching of reading. Mr. Smith clearly shows how a knowledge 


of the structure of English is essential for all who teach any aspect of the language arts from reading in 


the elementary grades to literature and foreign languages in secondary schools and colleges $1.50 


Through your bookseller, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


44 Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Academic Freedom in Our Time 
ROBERT M. MACIVER 


“Dr. Maclver, who is Columbia’s distinguished professor emeritus of sociology, does not content himself 
with citing instances of trespass on academic freedom. He draws up procedures for college administrators 
and faculty members when they are under attack by self-appointed controllers of thought and learning. 
He stands stanchly by the appropriate faculty committee as the first body to make an investigation of 
complaints against a member of a teaching staff. And he holds strongly that ‘while the final authority 
is the governing board, that body should pay high respect to faculty judgment.’ ”—Editorial in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, January 12, 1956. $4.00 


The Development of Academic 
Freedom in the United States 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER and 

WALTER P. METZGER 
“It would be difficult for anyone to make a better start toward this urgent stock-taking than by reading 
two important books (this and Dr. Maclver’s). . . . The Development of Academic Freedom in the United States 
tells the inspiring story of how, from earliest days, freedom to inquire and expound became a vital part 


of American democracy.”—From the same editorial. $5.50 


Improving the Work Skills 
of the Nation 


“In a sharply presented and yet detailed picture, the National War Manpower Council has set forth ways 
in which secondary schools, industry and community groups can effectively improve the training of skilled 
manpower to the end that the nation’s work skills be most fully utilized. ... The volume serves to spur 
educators to an appreciation of the vital contribution that they can and must make to meet the work needs 


of the nation if we wish to insure our survival as a nation.”— Guidance News. 
$3.50 (cloth); $2.25 (paper) 


Minority Groups: 
Segregation and Integration 


The problems of integrating the “segregated” elements in the community are considered in broad focus 
in these twelve essays from the 1955 meeting of the National Conference of Social Work. It is emphasized 


that the problems of community integration are not restricted to one minority group. $2.25 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS of TEACHERS 


by the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Associate Professor of Education, 
Michigan State University, and T. M. STINNETT, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Education Association. 


Emphasizing teachers’ responsibilities for improving their working conditions and for 
determining professional standards, this book presents material future teachers as well 
as practicing teachers need to function effectively as members of their: profession in 
professional organizations, in their schools, and in the community Ihe material is 
organized around the basic problems which the beginning teacher will encounter, To be 
published in the fall 


Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
in the Community School 


by HAROLD BYRAM, Professor of Vocational Education, Michigan 
State University, and RALPH E. WENRICH, Chairman, Department 
of Vocational Education and Practical Arts, University of Michigan. 


This comprehensive work shows how the schools and the community can work together 
to make vocational education an integral and effective part of the community school pro 
gram on the elementary, secondary, community college, and adult school levels. [he 
book clarifies many misconceptions about vocational education and explains its relevance 
to general education. Notable features include: the use of ‘citizens’ committees for the 
planning and evaluation of vocational education and the practical arts; information 
on trends in the labor force; training needs; and effects of technological developments 
in relation to vocational education. February 1956 $5.50 


Theory and Practice of the Social Studies 


by EARL S. JOHNSON, Professor of Social Science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


This methods book presents the author's theories on the nature of social “studies plus 
their relations to teaching and to the understanding of social knowledge in a democratic 
society. Professor Johnson discusses both the division and the unity of labor in the social 
sciences as they provide the groundwork of social studies, [The text is problem-centered 
with focus always on the student. To be published in the spring 


Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching: A Guide to 
Practice in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


by GLENN MYERS BLAIR, Professor of Educational Psychology, University 
of Illinois 

Ihe approach of this book remains the same as the original edition a step-by-step 
consideration of what schools can do to aid pupils who have special disabilities. Now 
designed for both the secondary and the elementary school teacher, this revised edition 
features; remedial teaching techniques for both teachers and administrators on reading 
language arts, educational psychology, guidance, and remedial arithmetic, To be published 
in the Spring 
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INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
By LLOYD ALLEN COOK and ELAINE FORSYTH COOK, Wayne Uni- 


versity. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 392 pages, $5.50 














Here is a book of vital concern to all people interested in or engaged in the field of 
human relations. It is a systematic study, based upon extensive research, of the con- 
flicts and tensions arising from intergroup and interpersonal relations. Concrete 
problem cases thoroughly enhance the readability and understanding of the book. 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
By CHRIS A. DeYOUNG, Illinois State Normal University. Third Edition. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 616 pages, $5.50 


This revision of a best-selling textbook offers a general descriptive overview of Amer- 
ican public education. The five major accents are: organization and administration, 
levels of education, personnel, provisions for educational materials and environment, 
and issues an trends in American public education . . . each containing suggested 
activities. It also includes sections on orientation to the teaching profession and 
material on private and parochial schools and colleges. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

jy CLARENCE A. WEBER, University of Connecticut. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 378 pages, $5.00 

Presents the personnel problems in school administration, and also suggests ways of 
solving them and for improving personnel policies. The most recent research in the 
fields of substitute teacher service, salary, orientation of new teachers, and teacher 


organization is included. The approach is fresh and new, tying theory and practice 
together within an eminently readable and thought-provoking book. 
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By HARRY C. McKOWN, University of Pittsburgh, and ALVIN B. ROBERTS, 
Western Illinois State College. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 608 pages, $6.00 


Prepared for three specific groups: THE ADMINISTRATOR who wants an overall 
picture of the field .. . THE CLASSROOM TEACHER who is looking for specific 
help in the use of audio-visual materials... and, THE INSTRUCTOR IN AUDIO.- 
VISUAL EDUCATION CLASSES. Greater emphasis is placed upon actual teaching 
procedures and utilizations. A third of the book is devoted to specific classroom 
applications prepared in such detail that the teacher inexperienced in the use of 
these aids can supply the techniques. 
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